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OUR COAST LIFE-SAVING SERVICES : 
ARE THEY SUFYICIENT? 


Tue year 1891 will long be remembered for the 
severity of the weather experienced on the British 
coasts. Gale succeeded gale with relentless per- 
sistency, and the maritime disasters caused by 
them taxed all our available life-saving machinery 
to the utmost. The three opening and the three 
closing months of the year were especially fertile 
in casualties. How terrible the March storms 
were, the simple statement that no fewer than 
fifty-three lives were lost within the space of two 
hours in close proximity to the Start, bears elo- 
quent witness; and the fate of the Ben Venue 
and Enterkin affords ample testimony to the 
awful weather of the last three months of the 
year that is gone. 

A shipwreck is always a lamentable cata- 
strophe; but when it occurs on the very 
threshold of home, after a vessel has suc- 
cessfully combated the storms and perils of a 
lengthy voyage, it is doubly distressing. Future 
chroniclers of maritime disasters will ever assign 
a prominent place to the loss of the Bay of 
Panama. The story of this wreck is too well 
known to need any but the briefest allusion. 
Homeward bound from a long voyage, the fine 
four-master was beating up the English Channel, 
when the terrible ‘March’ blizzard came on, and 
she was unable, by reason of the fierce south-east 
gale, to avoid the outlying rock-reefs that fringe 
the Cornish coast. The frantic efforts of the 
brave natives to bring the aid of the coastguard 
into requisition—the gallant rescue of a portion 
of the crew by the rocket apparatus—the awful 
sight of a noble ship, dimly visible through the 
blinding snow and spray, lying helpless within 
4 stone’s-throw from the beach—the irresistible 
wind, driving before it the cruel seas that swept 
the spent and frozen mariners one by one from 
the vessel’s deck, will long live in the memory of 
the inhabitants of the hamlets that lie adjacent 


There is no need to multiply instances. The 
cases we have mentioned are quite sufficient for 
the purpose. Their lamentable life-loss affords 
ample reason for bringing into review the whole 
of the Life-saving Services available for the 
succour of the shipwrecked. Altogether about 
six or seven hundred lives are lost off the British 
coasts each year, and this loss of life is greatly in 
excess of what it should be. Great Britain’s 
maritime supremacy is undoubted ; but her life- 
saving machinery is vastly inferior to the require- 
ments. of the case, and very much behind that 
of other countries whose commercial import- 
ance is insignificant when compared with ours. 
During the year ended June 30, 1890, the number 
of vessels lost or damaged on the coasts of the 
British Islands, or in the seas immediately adja- 
cent to them, was 4334, and the loss of life so 
far as can be ascertained was 406. This takes 
no cognisance of other life-loss than that resulting 
from shipwreck. The total number of lives lost 
during the past thirty years reaches no fewer a 
total than 25,265, an enormous number to be 
sacrificed at our very doors) The number of 
lives saved from wrecked vessels during the same 
period was 25,541—so that the number saved 
exceeds the number lost by 276. 

Now, what are the means at hand to provide 
for the safety of the 4000 vessels that yearly meet 
with disaster off our coasts? First, there are the 
boats of the Royal National Lifeboat Institution, 
an organisation which reflects the highest credit 
upon the British public, the officials of the Society, 
and the brave crews who risk their lives in the 
noble work. This is the chief life-saving means. 
There are other lifeboats ; but the Lifeboat Insti- 
tution is responsible for the equipment and main- 
tenance of the vast majority of the lifeboats 
around our coasts. There are 303 rocket stations 
whose equipment is furnished by the Board of 
Trade. In assessing the available life-saving 
means, it must not be lost sight of that the fisher- 
men and boatmen attracted to the scene of a 
disaster can always be relied upon to give valu- 


to the cove where the disaster occurred. 


able assistance to the cause of life-saving. These 
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are the principal means of succour for the —_ 
wrecked ; but they are deplorably short of the 
needs of Great Britain’s mercantile marine. 

A short consideration of the facts of the case 
will readily show wherein this deficiency origin- 
ates, and the best means for its removal. It 
must be confesse?, however, that it is somewhat 
of an invidious task to hint at shortcomings in 
such a glorious and time-honoured institution 
as the Royal National Lifeboat Institution. No 
blame, however, attaches to it. The term 
voluntary has no higher signification than when 
applied to a life-saving service. But, unfortu- 
nately, poverty is too often a chronic com- 

laint of ‘voluntary’ institutions. Certainly, the 

yal Lifeboat Institution is not exempt from 
the disease, and is, in consequence, compelled to 
draw upon her capital for support. Depreciation 
fund there is none, and past experience shows 
that it is practically impossible to raise one, The 
purses that are opened wide when a thrilling 
shipwreck or awful lifeboat disaster makes a 
heart-stirring appeal, are closed to the more 
prosaic request for funds to carry out repairs 


rendered necessary by commonplace wear and | 


tear. The Government are quite content to rele- 
gate the life-saving business to other hands than 


their own, and to look on while the members of | 


the Lifeboat Institution strive to the utmost to 
attract a supply of funds adequate to the needs 
of the shipwrecked. 

The lifeboat charities have other and powerful 
competitors in the field of public sympathy. 
Statistics show that colliery disasters or foreign 
famines have frequently caused a diminution in 
the life-saving subscriptions. This will ever be 
so. The public liberality always was and always 
will be an inconstant quantity. Its vagaries are 
well known, and are beyond control. Appeals 
have lately been made throughout the length and 
breadth of the land in aid of the funds of the 
Royal Lifeboat Society. The hearty response that 
the appeal has met with is shown by the fact 
that the editor of the Yorkshire Post collected 
£3500 within the short space of three weeks ; 
and at Manchester, where over £5000 was raised, 
£600 was collected in coppers from the streets ! 
This is very gratifying; but the question will of 


necessity suggest itself: What happens when the | 


public bounty is withheld? Who suffers? The 
answer is, the shipwrecked. 

As we have pointed out, the Royal Lifeboat 
Institution is the main life-saving force. Con- 
tract its sphere of usefulness by a diminution of 
financial support, and the area of suffering and 
misery consequent upon loss of life among our 
seamen is increased in the same proportion. 
British seamen surely deserve better of the nation 
than that their safety should be left to the vaga- 
ries of public charity. Yet the State, because 
there is no available fund which may be devoted 
to the purposes of life-saving, are content to let 
matters go on as in the past, rather than take 
upon themselves the responsibility of creating 
such a fund. 

We have already mentioned the deplorable 
life-loss that marked the path of the blizzard of 
March 1891. The southern shore of England 
was then literally strewn with wreckage. Each 
amen o headland on the coast of Devon and 

rnwall was the scene of a maritime disaster 


whose awfulness varied in proportion to the loss 
of life involved. Besides, the lack of complete 
organisation between the different life-saving 
machinery was made painfully manifest. Light- 
house and lightship keepers gazed on vessels 
drifting helplessly to destruction, and were 
powerless to aid—unable even to communicate 
the news to the nearest coastguard or lifeboat 
station. 

This storm materially strengthened the case 
which the Associated Chambers of Commerce had 
to lay before the President of the Board of Trade 
in June. The annual meeting of the Chambers 
was held early in March, and then it was resolved 
to leave no stone unturned to secure telegraphic 
communication between lighthouse or lightship 
and the shore. The resolution reas, upon 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach was to the effect that 
‘it was most important that, in addition to the 
coastguard and lifeboat stations, the lightships 
and lighthouses both on the mainland and on 
adjacent islands, such as Lundy Island, be placed 
in telegraphic communication with the general 
telegraphic system.’ The cost of such an under- 
taking is estimated at £100,000, a small amount 
when the possibilities of life-saving are con- 
sidered, and an amount which British shipowners 
have expressed their willingness to subscribe to. 
How much more effective would British life-saving 
services become were the officials apprised from 
lighthouse or lightship of the exact whereabouts 
of a distressed vessel. Unfortunately, however, 
red-tape interferes very materially with this vital 
reform. The coastguard, whose labours it was 
proposed to utilise for the purposes of life-saving, 
are controlled by another department of the Gov- 
ernment, and, to quote what the President of the 
Board of Trade himself said: ‘I must ask you 
to understand that I can really have nothing to 
do departmentally with the matter so far as it 
affects the coastguard service. The coastguard 
are of course under the Admiralty ; and any 
fresh duties to be imposed upon them must be 
imposed with the consent of the Admiralty and 
under rules to be made by the Admiralty.’ 

The Ay age and its treatment puts in little 
compass the main features of the question. The 
shipowning class agitate for life-saving reforms, 
the major portion of the expense connected with 
which would fall upon them ; while that depart- 
ment of the Government to which is deputed the 
task of providing for the safety of the travelling 
community by land or sea shelve their responsi- 
bility, and plead first that they have no funds 
available for the purpose ; and secondly, that the 
proposed reforms would involve the co-operation 
of another official department of the State. And 
so the matter drags on, while storms come, and 
ships are wrecked, and much valuable life and 
property are sacrificed by the delay. But why 
should not the State be held solely and wholly 
responsible for the administration of an efficient 
life-saving service and one that shall supply the 
needs of the mercantile marine? France, Den 
mark, Scandinavia, Holland, Canada, and the 
Cape have their lighthouses connected by tele- 
graph or telephone with their general telegraph 
systems, and their life-saving systems are rem- 
dered much more effective in consequence. 

In the United States there is a Government 
life-saving service, and the men engaged in it 
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are servants of the State, drilled and trained in 
the art of saving life. Some are lifeboat men ; 
others have for their special work the manipu- 
lation of the rocket apparatus; while another 
section are surfmen practised in rescuing drown- 
ing men from the broken water close in shore. 
In all there are some 225 of these life-saving 
stations ; and the number of disasters that came 
within their field of operation during the last 
year for which returns were available was 378 ; 
and out of 3016 persons on board the vessels in 
distress, only 38 lives were lost. 

Some such service as this might with advantage 
be instituted in this country. The direct benefits 
conferred by it would be very great. The crews 
that man our lifeboats would be paid by the 


State, and if they lost their lives in the work of 
rescue, dependent relatives could with justice 
expect compensation from the State. The Royal 
Lifeboat Institution has always afforded hand- 
some assistance in the case of a lifeboat disaster, 
and the British public has ever responded heartily 
to an —< of this class. 


But the claims of 


those who lose their lives in the cause of the 


shipwrecked should not be dependent upon public | 


sympathy alone; the State should, so far as 
monetary compensation can, repair the loss, and 
the generosity of the public could afford supple- 
mentary testimony of the value of the services 
rendered, as it chose. 

A great defect in the present condition of 
things is that the different lifeboat stations round 
the coast are not placed in direct communication 
with each other. In many. cases these stations 
are very close together, and it frequently happens 
that more than one lifeboat puts off to the same 
distressed vessel, Much unnecessary risk is thus 
run. It will be remembered that on the occasion 
of the memorable disaster to the Southport life- 
boat, when almost the whole crew perished, the 
wrecked vessel was succoured from an adjacent 
lifeboat station. At Liverpool this lack of inter- 
communication is still more marked. The light- 
ships moored in Liverpool Bay signal by means 
of rockets when they observe any vessel in dis- 
tress, In the darkness of the night, it is a diffi- 
cult matter to find a wrecked vessel among the 
wild masses of broken water that mark the 
dangerous sandbanks, navigation among which 
is fraught with so much danger. Yet three life- 
boats will sometimes put out in response to the 
same signals, where, by better management, 
one lifeboat would suffice. The very presence 
of a lightship shows the existence of a danger- 
spot, a locality where vessels are likely to come 
to grief, and the benefits conferred by connecting 
them telegraphically with the nearest life-saving 
stations would be incalculable. Lifeboat crews 
could then be apprised of the exact locality of 
a wreck, and less would be heard of crews spend- 
ing the whole night upon the waters vainly seek- 
Se some reported wreck. 

he location of lightships on dangerous coasts 
suggests the possibility of a reform that was 
advocated as far back as the year 1875. The ship 
Deutschland was stranded within the view of four 
lightvessels, the Kentish Knock, Cork, -Shipwash, 
and the Sunk—a well-known spot dreaded by 
Mariners making London and caught in bad 
weather, She lay there for thirty hours before 
assistance ontteed. It was then suggested that 


if a life-saving vessel equipped with a lifeboat 
were moored right in the midst of a dangerous 
seaway, as lightvessels are, she might often be 
able to render efficient and prompt assistance. 
The loss of the Deutschland was soon forgotten, and 
with it the suggestion it had called into being. 

Even with a life-saving service as perfect as 
ample means and scientific foresight can make it, 
it must not be forgotten that ‘self-help’ is a 
principle as efficacious in saving life as in other 
matters. It frequently happens that the rocket 
apparatus fails to throw a line over a stranded 
vessel, A ship, however big, is a difficult mark 
to hit, for the gale that blows her ashore drives 
the friendly rocket-stick back to the would-be 
rescuers, e shore is an easier target, and one 
readily reached with the aid of the wind blowing 
from the ship to the shore. It is rarely that 
a vessel is so broken up on striking that there is 
not the stump of a mast remaining, to which the 
life-line can be attached. Many Ties might be 
saved if vessels themselves carried the requisite 
means of conveying a line tothe shore. Insular 
| position has done much to establish the maritime 
supremacy of Great Britain ; but it must not be 
forgotten that the mere fact of its being an 
island and possessed of the greatest carrying trade 
of the world, constitutes a standing source of 
danger to British seamen. 

The labours of these toilers of the sea la 
the nation under a deep debt of gratitude. Grati- 
tude alone, to say nothing of humanity, demands | 
that everything possible shall be done to stay 
the frightful life-waste occurrent on our shores. 
At present there is much to be done, and it 
devolves upon the State to supply that which is 
lacking, and to see that the coasts of Great Britain 
are oy with life-saving machinery as com- 
plete as human foresight can devise, and worthy 
of the great mercantile marine which is our boast. 


THE IVORY GATE* 
By WALTER BESANT. 


CHAPTER VII.—SOMETHING ELSE HAPPENS. 


Mr Dertne lay back in his chair, gazing at the 
door—the unromantic office door—through which 
Elsie had just passed. I suppose that even the 
driest of old bachelors and lawyers may be touched 
by the sight of a young girl made suddenly and 
unexpectedly happy. Perhaps the mere appari- 
tion of a lovely girl, dainty and delicate and 
sweet, daintily and delicately apparelled, so as to 
look like a goddess or a wood-nymph rather than 
a creature of clay, may have awakened old and 
long-forgotten thoughts before the instincts of 
youth were stifled by piles of parchment. It is 
the peculiar and undisputed privilege of the his- 
torian to read thoughts, but it is not always 
necessary to write them down. 

He sat up and sighed. ‘I have not told her 
all? he murmured. ‘She shall be happier still.’ 
He touched his hand-bell. ‘Checkley,’ he said, 
‘ask Mr Austin kindly to step this way.—A day 
of surprise—of joyful surprise—for both.’ 

It was indeed to be a day of good fortune, as 
you shall see. 


. pyri ht 1892 in the United States of America by 
Harper thers. 
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He opened a drawer and took out a document for him. 
rolled and tied, which he laid upon the table 


before him. 
George obeyed the summons, not without mis- 
iving, for Elsie, he knew, must by this time 
ave had the dreaded interview, and the call 
might have some reference to his own share in 
the great contumacy. To incur the displeasure of 
his employer in connection with that event might 
lead to serious consequences. 

Astonishing thing! Mr Derin 
with a countenance that seemed transformed. 
He smiled benevolently upon him. He even 
laughed. He smiled when George opened the 
door : he laughed when, in obedience to a gesture 
of invitation, George took a chair. He actually 
laughed : not weakly or foolishly, but as a strong 
man laughs. 

‘I want ten minutes with you, George Austin’ 
—he actually used the Christian name—‘ten 
minutes or a quarter of an hour, or perhaps half 
an hour. He laughed again. ‘Nowg then’—his 
face assumed its usual judicial expression, but his 
lips broke into unaccustomed smiles —‘ Now then, 
sir, 1 have just seen my ward—my former ward, 
for she is now of age—and have heard—well— 
everything there was to hear.’ 

‘T have no doubt, sir, that what you heard from 
Elsie was the exact truth.’ 

‘I believe so. The questions which I put to 
her I also put to you. How do you propose to 
live? On your salary? You have been engaged 
to my late ward without asking the permission of 
her guardians—that is, her mother and myself.’ 

‘That is not quite the case. We found that 
her mother opposed the engagement, and therefore 
it was not necessary to ask your permission. We 

reed to let the matter rest until she should be 
of age. Meanwhile, we openly corresponded and 
saw each other.’ 

‘It is a distinction without a difference. Per- 
haps what you would call a legal distinction. 
You now propose to marry. Elsie Arundel is no 
longer my ward; but, as a friend, I venture to 
ask you how you propose to live? A wife anda 
house cost money. Shall you keep house and 
wife on your salary alone? Have you any other 
resources 

There are several ways of putting these awk- 


received him 


‘How,’ asks the ambitious man of 
trade, ‘shall I advance my son? I will make 
him a lawyer ; once passed, he will open an office 
and get a practice and become rich. He will be 
a gentleman. And his children will be born 
gentlemen.’ Very good; a most laudable cus- 
tom it is in this realm of Great Britain for the 
young men still to be pressing upwards, though 
those who are already high up would fain forget 
the days of climbing and sneer at those who are 
making their way. But, applied to this profession, 
climbing seems no longer practicable. This way 
of advance will have to be abandoned. 

Consider, again. Every profession gets rich out 
of itsown mine. There is the mine Ecclesiastic, 
the mine Medical, the mine Artistic, the mine 
Legal. The last-named contains leases, covenants, 
agreements, wills, bonds, mortgages, actions, part- 
nerships, transfers, conveyances, county courts, 
and other treasures, all to be had for the digging. 
But—and this is too often forgotten—there is 
only a limited quantity to be taken out of the 
mine every year, and there is not enough to go 
round, except in Very minute portions. And 
since, until we become socialists at heart, we shall 
all of us continue to desire for our share_ that 
which is called the mess of Benjamin, and since 
all cannot get that mess—which Mr Dering had 
enjoyed for the whole of his life—or anything 
like that desirable portion, most young solicitors 
go in great heaviness of spirit—hang their heads, 
corrugate their foreheads, write despairing letters 
to the girls they left behind them, and with 

rumbling gratitude take the hundred or two 

1undred a year which is offered for their services 
as managing clerks. Again, the Legal mine seems 
of late years not to yield anything like so much 
as formerly. There has been a cruel shrinkage 
all over the country, and especially in country 
towns: the boom of building seems to have come 
to an end : the agricultural depression has dragged 
down with it an immense number of people who 
formerly flourished with the lawyers, and, by 
means of their savings, investments, leases, and 

tnerships and quarrels, made many a solicitor 
at and happy. That is all gone. It used to be 
easy, if one had a little money, to buy a pe 
nership. Now it is no longer possible, or, at least, 
no longer easy. Nobody has a business greater 


ward questions. There is especially the way of 
accusation, by which you charge the guilty young 
man of being by his own fault one of a very large 
family—of i no money and no expecta- | 
e can make it for | 
himself. It is the manner generally adopted by 
parents and guardians. Mr Dering, however, | 


than he himself can manage: everybody has got 
a son coming in. 

These considerations show why the question 
was difficult to answer. 

Said George in reply, but with some confusion : 
‘We are prepared to live on little. We are not 
in the least extravagant: Elsie will rough it. 


when he put the question smiled genially and | Besides, she has her Art’—— 


rubbed his hands—a thing so unusual as to be | 
terrifying in itself—as if 4 was uttering a joke 
—a thing he never had done in his life. The 
question, however, even when put in this, the 
kindest way, is one most awkward for any young 
man, and especially to a young man in either 
branch of the law, and most especially to a young 
man beginning the ascent of the lower branch. 
Consider, of all the professions, crowded as they 
are, there is none so crowded as this branch of 
the law. ‘What, asks anxious Quiverful Pére 
‘shall I do with this boy of mine? I will spend 
a thousand pounds upon him and make him a 


‘Out of which she makes at present nothing 
a year. 
‘But she will get on—and I may hope, may 
reasonably hope, some time to make an income 
larger than my present one.’ 

‘You may hope—you may ho But the 
position is not hopeful. In fact, George Austin, 
you must marry on ten times your present 
income, or not at all.’ 

‘But I assure you, sir, our ideas are truly 
modest, and we have made up our minds how we 
ean live and pay our way.’ 

‘You think you have. That is to say you have 


solicitor. Once he has passed, the way is clear 


prepared a table of expenses showing how, with 
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twopence to spare, you can live very well on 
two hundred pounds a year. Of course you put 
down nothing for the thousand-and-one little 
unexpected things which everybody of your edu- 
cation and habits pays for every day.’ 

‘We have provided as far as we can see.’ 

‘Well, it won’t do. Of course, I can’t forbid 
the girl to marry you. She is of age. I can’t 
forbid you—but I can make it impossible—im- 
possible for you, Master Austin—impossible.’ 

He rapped the table. The words were stern, 
but the voice was kindly, and he smiled again as 
he spoke. ‘You thought you would do without 
me, did you? Well—you shall see—you shall 
see.’ 


George received this threat without words, but 
with a red face and with rising indignation. 
Still, when one is a servant, one must endure 
the reproofs of the master. He said nothing 
therefore, but waited. 

‘I have considered for some time,’ Mr Dering 
continued, ‘how to meet this case in a satis- 
factory manner. At last I made up my mind. 
And if you will read this document, young 
entleman, you will find that I have made your 
oolish proposal to marry on love and nothing 
else quite impossible—quite impossible, sir.’ He 
slapped the table with the paper and tossed it 
over to George. 

George took the paper and began to read it. 
Suddenly he jumped out of his chair. He 
sprung to his feet. ‘What?’ he cried. 

‘Go on—go on,’ said Mr Dering benevolently. 

‘Partnership? Partnership?’ George gasped. 
‘What does it mean ?’ 

‘It is, as you say, a Deed of Partnership 
between myself and yourself. The conditions 
of the Partnership are duly set forth—I hope you 
will see your way to accepting them.—A Deed 
of Partnership. I do not know within a few 
hundreds what your share may be, but I believe 
you may reckon on at least two thousand for 
the first year, and more—much more—before 


long.’ 

than a thousand 

‘You have not read the deed through. Call 
—_ alawyer? Sit down and read it word 

eorge obeyed, reading it as if it was a r 
mubmitied to him for consideration, a cer 
belonging to some one else. 

‘Well? You have read it?’ 

‘Yes ; I have read it through.’ 

‘Observe that the Partnership may be dissolved 
by Death, Bankruptcy, or Mutual Consent. I 
receive two-thirds of the proceeds for life. That 
—alas !—will not be for long.—Well, young man, 
do you accept this offer ?” 

‘Accept? Oh! Accept? What can I do? 
What can I say—but accept?’ He walked to 
the window and looked out; I suppose he was 
admiring the trees in the oe age which were 
certainly very beautiful in early July. Then he 
returned, his eyes humid. 

‘Aha!’ Mr Dering chuckled, ‘I told you that 
I would make it impossible for you to marry on 
two hundred pounds a year. I waited till Elsie’s 
birthday. Well? You will now be able to revise 
that little estimate of living on two hundred 
& year. F 
‘Mr Dering,’ said George, with breaking voice, 


| 


‘I cannot believe it; I cannot understand it. I 
have not deserved it.’ 

‘Shake hands, my Partner,’ 

The two men shook hands, 

‘Now sit down and let us talk a bit, said Mr 
Dering. ‘Iam old. Iam past seventy. I have 
tried to persuade myself that I am still as fit 
for work as ever. But I have had warnings. 
I now perceive that they must be taken as warn- 
ings. Sometimes it is a little confusion of 
memory—I am not able to account for little 
things—I forget what I did yesterday afternoon. 
I suppose all old men get these reminders of 
coming decay. It means that I must reduce 
work and responsibility. I might give up busi- 
ness altogether and retire: I have money enough 
and to spare: but this is the third generation of 
a successful House, and I could not bear to close 
the doors, and to think that the Firm would 
altogether vanish. So I thought I would take 
a partner, and I began to look about me, Well 
—in brief, I came to the conclusion that I should 
find no young man better qualified than your- 
self for ability and for power of work and for 
all the qualities necessary for the successful con- 
duct of such a House as this. Especially I 
considered the essential of good manners, I was 
early taught by my father that the greatest 
aid to success is good breeding. I trust that 
in this respect I have done justice to the teach- 
ing of one who was the most courtly of his 
time. You belong to an age of less ceremony 
and less respect to rank. But we are not always 
in a barrack or in a club, We are not all 
comrades or equals. There are those below to 
consider as well as those above. There are 
women: there are old men: you, my partner, 
have shown me that you can give to each the 
consideration, the deference, the recognition that 
he deserves. True breeding is the recognition 
of the individual. You are careful of the small 
things which smooth the asperities of business. 
In no profession, not even that of medicine, is 
a good manner more useful than in ours. And 
this you possess.—It also pleases me,’ he added 
after a pause, ‘to think that in making you my 
partner, I am also promoting the happiness of a 
young lady I have known all her life. 

George murmured something. He looked more 
like a guilty schoolboy than a man just raised 
to a ition most enviable. His cheeks were 
flushed and his hands trembled. Mr Dering 
touched his bell. 

‘Checkley,’ he said, when that faithful retainer 
A Thave already told you of my inten- 
tion to take a partner. This is my new partner.’ 

Checkley changed colour. His oll eyes—or 
was George wrong ?—flashed with a light of 
malignity as he raised them. It made him 
feel uncomfortable—but only for a moment. 

‘My partner, Checkley,’ repeated Mr Dering. 

‘Oh!’ His voice was dry and grating. ‘Since 
we couldn’t go on as before—— Well, I hope 
you won’t repent it.’ 

‘You shall witness the signing of the Deed, 
Checkley. Call in a clerk. So—there we have 
it, drawn, signed, and witnessed. Once more, 
my partner, shake hands.’ 


a 


Elsie retired to her own room after the snub 
administered to her rising spirits. She soon 
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an to sin ain, being much too happy to 
A small, She went 
on with her omg [gn some, but not 
all, of the softness and benevolence which she 
had put into it, and thereby producing what 
is allowed to be an excellent portrait, but some- 
what flattering. She herself knows very well 
that it is not flattering at all, but even lower 
than the truth, only the other people have never 
seen the lawyer in an expansive moment. 

Now, while she was thus engaged, her mind 
going back every other minute to her newly- 
acquired inheritance, a cab drove up to the house 
—the door flew open, and her lover—her George 
—fiew into her arms, 

‘You here—George? Actually in the house? 
Oh! but you know’—— | 

ibly 


‘I know—I know. But I could not 
wait till this evening. My dear child, the most | 
wonderful—the most wonderful thing—the most | 
extraordinary thing—in the whole world has 
happened—a thing we could never, hope and 
never ask ’—— 

‘Mr Dering has told you, then ?’. 

‘What? Do you know?’ 

‘Mr Dering told me_ this 
George ! isn’t it wonderful ?” 

‘Wonderful? It is like the last chapter of a 
novel!’ This he said speaking as a Fool, because 
the only last chapter in life is that in which | 
Azrael crosses the threshold. 

‘Oh George !—I have been. walking in the air 
—I have been flying—I have been singing and 
dancing. I feel as if I had never before known 
what it was to be happy. Mr Dering said some- 
thing about having it settled—mind—it’s all 
yours, George—yours as well as mine.’ 

‘Yes,’ sail George, a little puzzled. ‘I sup 
in the eyes of the law it is mine, but then it is 
yours as well, All that is mine is yours.’ 

‘Oh! Mr Dering said it was mine in the eyes 
of the law. What does it matter, George, what 
the stupid old law says ?’ 

‘Nothing, my dear—nothing at all. 

‘It will be worth five hundred pounds a year 
very nearly. That, with your two ected 
pounds a year, will make us actually comfortable 
after all our anxieties.’ 

‘Five hundred a year? It will be worth four 
times that, I hope.’ 

‘Four times? Oh no!—that is impossible. But 
Mr Dering told me that he could Seeds get so 
much as four per cent., and I have made a sum , 
and worked it out. Rule for simple interest: | 
multiply the principal by the rate per cent., and 
me ty the time, and divide by a hundred. It 
is quite simple. And what makes the sum 
simpler, you need only take one year.’ 

‘What principal, Elsie, by what interest? You | 
are running your little head against rules of | 
arithmetic. Here there is no principal and no | 
interest. It is a case of proceeds, and then | 
division.’ 

‘We will call it proceeds, if you like, George, 
but he called it interest. coy it comes to 
five hundred a year, very nearly ; and with your 
two hundred’—— 

‘I don’t know what you mean by your five | 
hundred a year. As for my two hundred, unless 
I am very much mistaken, that will very soon 
be two thousand,’ 


morning. —Oh 


| 


‘Your two hundred will become ?—— George, 
we are talking across each other.’ 

‘Yes. What money of yours do you mean ?’ 

‘I mean the twelve thousand pounds that Mr 
Dering holds for me—with accumulations—accum- 
ulations’—she began to sing the Rhyme of the 
omnibus wheels— accumulations—ations—ations’ 

‘Twelve thousand pounds? Is this fairyland? 
Twelve thousand?—— I reel—I faint—I sink 
—I melt away. Take my hands—both my 
hands, Elsie—kiss me kindly—it ’s better than 
brandy—kindly kiss me. Twelve thousand 
pounds! with accumulations’—— 

‘—ations—ations—ations, she sung. ‘ Never 
before, George, have I understood the loveliness 
and the power of money. They were given to 
Mr Dering by an anonymous person to be held 
for me—secretly. No one knows—not even, yet, 
my mother.’ 

‘Oh! It is altogether too much—too much: 
once there was a poor but loving couple, and 
Fortune turned her wheel, and—— You don’t 
know—you most unsuspecting ignorant Thing— 
a can’t guess—Oh, Elsie, I am a partner— 
Dering’s partner !’ : 

They caught hands again-—then they let go— 
then they sat down and gazed upon each other. 

‘Elsie,’ said George. 

‘George,’ said Elsie. 

‘We can now marry like everybody else—but 
much better. We shall have furniture now.’ 

‘All the furniture we shall want, and a house 
where we please. No contriving now—no pinch- 
ing.’ 
tNo self-denying for each other, my dear.’ 

‘That’s a pity, isn’t it?—But, George, don’t 
repine. The advantages may counterbalance the 
drawbacks. I think I see the cottage where we 
were going to live. It is in Islington: or near 
it—Barnsbury, perhaps: there is a little garden 
in front, and one at the back. There is always 
washing hung out to dry. I don’t like the smell 
of suds. For dinner, one has cold Australian 
tinned meat for economy, not for choice. The 
rooms are very small, and the furniture is 
shabby, because it was cheap and bad to begin 
with. And when you come home—oh George !’ 
—she stuck her forefinger in her chalk and drew 
two or three lines on his face—‘you look like 
that, so discontented, so grumpy, so gloomy. Oh, 
my dear, the advantages—they do so great] 
outbalance the drawbacks ; and George—you will 
love your wife all the more—I am sure you will 
—because she can always dress properly and look 
nice, and give you a dinner that will help to 
rest you from the work of the day.’ 

Once more this foolish couple fell into each 
other’s arms and kissed again with tears and 
smiles and laughter. 

‘Who,’ asked Mrs Arundel, ringing the bell 
up-stairs, ‘who is with Miss Elsie below ?” 

On hearing that it was Mr George Austin, 
whose presence in the house was forbidden, Mrs 
Arundel rose solemnly and awfully and walked 
down the stairs. She had a clear duty before 
her. When she threw open the door, the lovers 
were hand in hand dancing round the room 
laughing—but the tears were running down 
Elsie’s cheeks. 

‘Elsie,’ said her mother, standing at the open 
door, ‘perhaps you can explain this.’ 
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‘Permit me to explain,’ said George. _ 

‘This gentleman, Elsie, has been forbidden the 
house.’ 

‘One moment,’ he began. 

‘Go, sir.’ She pointed majestically to the 
window. 

‘Oh!’ cried Elsie. ‘Tell her, George—tell 
her; I cannot’ She fell to laughing and crying 
together, but still held her lover by the hand. 

*T will have no communication whatever with 
one who robs me of a daughter,’ said this Roman 
matron. ‘ Will you once more leave the house, 
sir?’ 

‘Mother—you must hear him.’ 

‘Nothing, said Mrs Arundel, ‘ will ever induce 
me to speak to him—nothing.’ 

‘Mother, don’t be silly,’ Elsie cried ; ‘you 
don’t know what has happened. You must not 
say such things. You will only be sorry for 
them afterwards,’ 

‘Never—never. One may forgive such a man, 
but one can never speak to liim, never—what- 
ever happens—never. The lady looked almost 
heroic as she waved her right hand in the 
direction of the man. 

‘I will go, said George, ‘but not till you 
have heard me. I am rich—Elsie is rich—we 
shall not marry into poverty. The whole situ- 
ation is entirely changed.’ 

‘Changed,’ Elsie repeated, taking George’s 
arm. 


‘My dear George,’ said Mrs Arundel, when she 
had heard the whole story—and by cross-exami- 
nation persuaded herself that it was true— 
‘you know on what a just basis my objections 
were founded. Otherwise, I should have been 
delighted at the outset.—Kiss me, Elsie.—You 
have my full consent, children. These remark- 
able events are Providential—On Mr Dering’s 
death or retirement, you will step into an 
enormous practice. Follow his example. Take 
no partner till old age compels you. Keep all 
the profits for yourself—all.—My dear George, 
you should be a very happy man. Not so rich, 
perhaps, as my son-in-law, Sir Samuel, but above 

ordinary run of common happiness. As 
for the past—— We will now go down to 
lunch.—There is the bell. These emotions are 
fatiguing.’ 


SOME COMMON MISTAKES ABOUT 
WORDS. 


Few subjects possess greater charms, or have had 
more attention bestowed on them of late years, 
than the study of language. For the philologist 
it must always be a source of the highest inte- 
rest to trace the laws by which whole languages 
have diverged or disappeared, and the principles 
which have guided the formation of particular 
words and expressions. Among the general laws, 
however, which govern the formation of words, 
many curious perversions are to be found. 
Indeed, a whole chapter of the history of every 
language might well be devoted to an account 
of the odd freaks and whimsicalities to be traced 
in the history of certain words. It may be of 
interest to give a few instances of the curious 
shifts to which people have been put to account 


for the connection between words, and especially 
of the many cases which occur where, from a 
similarity of sound or sense, or both, between 
two words which are really quite distinct, an 
unconscious association has been formed. 

The examples to be given may be divided into 
three kinds. Our first list of words is taken from 
that large class which, whether by accident or 
error, have become so like other already familiar 
words as to be unconsciously associated with them 
in derivation and meaning. Nine persons out of 
ten would probably give the derivation of ‘ blind- 
fold’ as coming directly from ‘blind’ and ‘fold, 
from the practice of ‘folding’ a cloth round the 
eyes, as in the game of Blindman’s Buff. The 
word has, however, nothing to do with ‘fold, 
but means ‘felled,’ or struck blind, and might 
be written ‘blind-felled’ In the same way the 
word ‘buttery’ is easily confused with the 
common term ‘butter, with which, however, 
it has no connection, save in the minds of those 
who do not know it to be a contraction for 
‘bottlery,’ a place where ‘bottles’ are kept, and 
over which the ‘bottler’ or ‘butler’ presides. 

To speak of a person acting in a ‘gingerly’ 
fashion would certainly convey a clear enough 
idea, and we easily connect the word in some 
vague manner with the word ‘ginger,’ perhaps 
from the association in our minds of the sparing 
use made of that condiment. The word, how- 
ever, is innocent of any such roundabout deriva- 
tion, and comes directly from the old word 
‘gang,’ to go—still preserved in the Scotch 
phrase, ‘gang that gate’—and thus originally 
means with cautious, faltering, or ‘gingerly’ 
steps. Again, in using the word ‘blunderbuss’ 
we unconsciously imply a sense of disparage- 
ment for the shooting powers of our forefathers 
contrasted with the precision of the modern 
rifle. The word itself has, however, a terrible 
enough meaning, and disdains all connection with 
‘blunder.’ ‘Blunderbuss,’ in fact, as we have it, 
is a strange corruption—perhaps not altogether 
untinged with the sense and sound of ‘blunder’ 
—of the old Dutch word ‘donderbus,’ which 
can be literally translated into the English 
‘thunder-box’ or ‘ thunder-barrel.’ 

Two such simple words as ‘greyhound’ and 
‘humble-bee’ seem the last to cause difficulty 
as to their meaning in ordinary use; yet few 
—_ would guess that the first part of the 
ormer is unconnected with our name for a 
eommon colour, and is in reality an Icelandic 
word signif. ing a ‘dog,’ the whole word thus 
becoming ‘dog-hound.’ In the case of ‘humble- 
bee,’ guesses would probably preponderate in 
favour of deriving the word from ‘humble,’ 
meaning ‘lowly,’ as opposed to the correct deri- 
vation from the ‘humming’ sound which is the 
distinguishing point about this insect. Perhaps, 
however, the popular derivation may be partly 
attributable to the well-known fable where a 
contrast is drawn between the plodding and con- 
tented bee and her gay and thriftless cousin the 
wasp. This word ‘humble,’ curiously — 
gives rise to another popular fallacy. In the 
phrase ‘to eat humble-pie’ there seems little 
Ingenuity required to connect the word ‘humble’ 
with the ordinary use of the word. But with 
this in reality it has nothing to do, the ‘humble- 
pie’ being, properly speaking, the dish made 
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from the ‘numbles’ or inferior parts of a deer’s 
carcase, which would naturally be the portion 
of menials or ‘humble’ folk. 

In the case of the word ‘steelyard, a popular 
etymology which derived the word from ‘steel’ 
and ‘yard’ would have a seeming confirmation 
in the fact that the instrument designated is 
actually made cf steel and is about three feet 
long. The real derivation of the word, however, 
takes us back to the ‘yard,’ or court, in London 
where the traders of the Continent sold their 
steel, and which was regulated by the ‘ Merchants 
of the Steelyard.’ In this yard, or court, there 
would stand some kind of Selene for weighing 
the metal, and this meaning soon supplanted the 
original word. ‘Steelyard’ has thus, as we see, 


clear of danger. Once more: many people now- 
adays connect the expression ‘train-oil’ in some 
way with locomotives and railroads, There was 
no danger of this mistake sixty years ago, when 
trains were little known, and train-oil (compare 
tear, something squeezed out), or the expressed fat 
of whales, was a common article of domestic use. 
We now pass toa second class of words which 
illustrate, from a slightly different point of view, 
the vagaries of popular etymology. No philo- 
logical principle is found to hold with greater 
consistency and completeness than this, that 
words which, though originally perfectly under. 
stood, have come to lose their first clear meaning, 
very frequently undergo a change, whereby they 
become connected in form and sound with others 


so far as etymology goes, nothing to do with a totally distinct. People must have words which 
yard measure, though such an idea is inseparably they can understand and recall ; and in order to 


associated with our use of the word. 
The help of an historical dictionary of the 
language would surely be necessary to bring us 


, simplicity and ease in remembering, they 
do not scruple to mutilate an offending term 
beyond recognition. In Scotland, for example, 


to believe that the easy-looking word ‘shame- the popular ear found nothing to attract it in 


faced’ is unconnected with face. The term is, 
however, a corruption of ‘shamefast,’ an old word 
meaning ‘fast,’ firm, or steadfast in shame or 
modesty ; and the last syllable, ‘fast,’ being pro- 
nounced so like ‘faced’ or ‘face,’ the part of the 
body most expressive of the feeling of shame, 
the transformation of the word into its modern 
form becomes easy of explanation. Quite as 
legitimate as this transition seems that between 
paying off a man and ‘cashiering’ him; yet 
the verb ‘to cashier’ has nothing to do dither 
with ‘cash, meaning money, or with ‘cashier,’ 
a person who looks after it. The verb comes 


from an old French word meaning to break off | i 


or discharge, and thus is unconnected with ‘cash,’ 
which, though now used in the sense of money, 
was originally applied to the box in which it 
was kept. 

Two words, ‘purblind’ and ‘parboil,’ are inte- 
resting as showing how a false derivation or 
association of sound can change the meaning of 
a word, ‘Purblind’ originally meant ‘purely’ 
blind ; but probably, through confusion with the 
verb ‘to , it has now the meaning of ‘ partly’ 
blind. In the same way, to ‘parboil’ at first 
signified to boil ‘purely’ or thoroughly; but 
through confusion with the word ‘part,’ the 


meaning has been modified to that of boiling | 


‘partly. 

Per aps few would venture to seek a connection 
between ‘oakum’ and ‘oak;’ but fewer still would 
be happy enough to give the correct derivation, 
and connect it with ‘comb,’ the tool with which 
the substance is teased out. 

The verb ‘gang,’ to go, which we saw lay at 
the root of the word ‘gingerly, is also of use 
to distinguish the two terms ‘gauntlet’ and 
‘gantlet,’ which seem in some way to have been 
confused in sense as well as sound, The term 
‘gauntlet,’ in the phrase ‘to throw down the 
gauntlet,’ is evidently a diminutive of the French 
gant,’ a glove, and refers to the old feudal 
parre of the challenger in the lists throwing 
own the mailed glove, which was picked up 
by the accepter of the challenge. But in the 
expression ‘to run the gantlet’ we have a word 
of totally distinct derivation, coming from ‘gang, 
to go, and referring to the space over which the 
culprit or fugitive had to ‘gang’ before he was 


the term ‘lilac,’ a word of Persian origin ; but b 
changing the foreign name into ‘lily-oak,’ famili- 
arity and ease in recognition were gained at the 
expense of strict terminology. 

t is said that the manifestly corrupted word 
‘isinglass’ owes its change from a foreign to its 
English dress to the popular fancy, which, find- 
ing the Dutch term ‘huizenblas’ (sturgeon- 
bladder) meaningless in English, quietly changed 
it into ‘isinglass, and secured its easy remem- 
brance from association with the ‘icing’ purposes 
for which it is used, and the ‘glassy’ appearance 
it aig In the same way, ‘Bocage’ Walk, 
in London, being unmeaning to the ordinary ear, 
soon became transformed into ‘Birdcage’ Walk, 
not because there ever were any birdcages there, 
but in order to have a word which might be 
familiar and easily recalled. The two terms, 
‘crayfish’ and ‘causeway’ singularly exemplif 
the same ready method of treatment to whic 
words are subjected when they fail to convey 
their meaning with the requisite ease. The last 
syllable of the French écrévisse would necessaril 
be without sense to us; and the ingenuity which 
converted it into ‘fish,’ and the whole word into 
‘crayfish,’ at once gave the name an English 
look and a sound which might suggest the thing 
signified. In the case of ‘causeway,’ again, we 
find popular etymology overdoing itself. We 
have the modern ao | word ‘chauss¢e,’ which, 
through its progenitors, was represented in Eng- 
lish by ‘causey.’ A vulgar ingenuity, however, 
stepped in and accounted for the last syllable 
by supplying what it considered the original 
spelling, ‘way,’ and thus left the first part of the 
word quite unaccounted for, though the word as 
a whole gained a form which rendered it more 
familiar to the English eye. 

A still more remarkable instance of this ten- 
dency to change and even mutilate a word in 
order to give it a familiar and suggestive appear- 
ance is found in the expression ‘jerked-beef, 
which is a ready English substitute for ‘charqui,’ 
the Peruvian word for meat cooked in smoke, 
or ‘jerked.’ Such a liberty taken with a foreign 
word may readily be pardoned when so happy 
in result; but the necessity for changing ‘lus- 
trine,’ a French word for silk, into ‘lutestring,’ 
may be questioned, seeing we have many words, 
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such as ‘lustre’ and ‘lustrous,’ from the same 
root. But there is no accounting for fancies. 
Many persons must have been struck with the 
awkward beginning of the line in the hundredth 
psalm : 

For why? The Lord our God is good. 


The truth is, popular ingenuity—represented in 
this case, perhaps, by the printer—has taken 
the liberty of changing the old word ‘forwhy,’ 
meaning ‘because,’ which gave good sense, and 
translated the original, but which had fallen out 
of common use, into the modern ‘for why?’ 
Surely the restoration of the word might still be 
attempted before it is too late. 


Another curious instance of the false ingenuity | 
of the popular mind when put to the test is to. 


be seen in the simple-looking word ‘titmouse.’ 
The first part of this word is very easy, and 
means something small, as we see in ‘titlark’ 
and ‘tomtit.” The Middle-English form of our 
word was, however, ‘titmose,’ the last part of 
which means a small bird, and has nothing to 
do with ‘mouse.’ Not only, however, did the 
popular fancy seize on the form ‘titmouse’ as 
more familiar and suggestive, but it was so 
captivated with its own cleverness that the plural 
of the word became ‘titiice |’ 

The explanation of the word ‘belfry’ in Mr 
Skeat’s Dictionary is interesting in this con- 
nection. The word had originally no connection 
with ‘bell,’ an idea which is now intimately 
associated with the term. The first meaning 
given is ‘watch-tower,’ from the Middle English 
‘berfry,’ a watch-tower. The first part of this 
word is connected with ‘borough, the second 
with ‘free,’ As the practice grew of hanging 
‘bells’ in such towers, people reminded them- 
selves of the fact by changing the word ‘berfry’ 
into the modern ‘belfry. In modern times, with 
our wide diffusion of education, the spread of 
books, and the steadying influences of printing, 
the tendency, illustrated above, to sacrifice ac- 
curacy in terminology to —Y, in form and 
sound, cannot much longer hope to find illus- 
tration. Yet in the word ‘sparrow-grass,’ a cor- 
tuption of ‘asparagus,’ we can still trace the 
striving of the popular ear to find a word which 
will sound less unfamiliar and unmeaning. 
Were the counteracting influences of education 
and printing to cease, this vulgar substitute 
might possibly find a place among the acknow- 
ledged vocables of the langnage. 

here is still another class of words to which 
it may prove interesting to draw attention. The 
tendency to throw unfamiliar words into more 
intelligible form is often supplemented by a 
striving to account for them as they stand by 
some fanciful and generally fictitious expla- 
nation. The ancients were unaccountably igno- 
rant of the principles of word-formation, and 
even so late a writer as Justinian derives the 
word ‘testament’ from ‘testis,’ a witness, which is 
right, and ‘mens,’ the mind, which is nonsense. 
Every one has heard of the famous derivation 
of the Latin ‘lucus, a grove, from ‘lux,’ light, 
the connection between the two words being 
explained by the fact that in groves there is 
little or no light ! 

The Greeks, when put to it to explain the 
word ‘Amazons,’ a tribe of female warriors ex- 


in a book earlier than the time of Mr Steevens, 


celling in archery, broke the word up into two, 
‘a’ and ‘mazon,’ which in Greek mean ‘ without 
a breast,’ and, to give colour to this derivation, 
invented the absurd story of these warriors 
cutting off their right breasts to enable them to 
draw their bows more easily !—The writer was 
taught that the word ‘barbarous’ came from 
‘barba, a beard, because such people did not 
shave ; and that ‘Scot-free’ meant as free as the 
Scots when returning from a marauding expe- 
dition across the Border! This latter word of 
course really means free from contribution, ‘scot’ 
being a payment which is ‘shot’ into a box. 
The true meaning of the term is seen in the 
phrase ‘scot and lot,’ which forms the subject 
of an interesting paper in the Transactions of the 
Philological Society for 1867. 

The famous story of the word ‘sirloin,’ or, 
more properly, ‘surloin, is of more recent 
creation. A king of England—the ‘Merry Mon- 
arch,’ most likely—coming in hungry one day 
from the chase, had served up to him a savoury 
loin of beef. So delighted was the famishing 
king at the sight of his favourite dish that he 
knighted it on the spot, and is it not known as 
‘Sir loin’ even to this day? The story is of 
course a mere fabrication. The first part of the 
word, which seems to have tickled the fancy of 
talemongers, is a common component of words in 
our language, and appears in the common term 
‘surface’ ‘Surloin’ or ‘sirloin’ will therefore 
mean simply the upper part of the loin, just as 
the surface is the upper face of anything. This 
word suggests another which has more recently 
been stripped of the tale that hung thereby. To 
an ordinary reader the term ‘beef-eater’ presents 
no difficulty either in signification or form, and 
the first meaning that suggests itsel[—a person 
who eats the beef of another, that is, his attend- 
ant—has now been acknowledged as the correct 
one. Yet the term has been the subject of much 
subtle though futile ingenuity. Mr Steevens, for 
example, takes the word from ‘beaufetier,’ one 
who attends at the side-table which was ancient] 
placed in a ‘beaufet,’ the business of the beet- 
eaters being to attend the king at meals. Mr 
Skeat in his larger Etymological Dictionary dis- 
misses this explanation in these words: ‘When 
the French “beaufetier” can be found with the 
sense of waiter at a sideboard, in reasonably old 
French, or when the English “beef-eater” can be 
found spelt differently anon its present spelling 


it will be sufficient time to discuss the question 
further” In Mr Skeat’s book will be found 
many other instances of the kind of words of 
which we treat. 

Another word to which popular fancy—always 
attracted by what is unusual and out of the way 
—has attached a story, which, though not base- 
less, is yet inconsistent with fact, is the term 
‘cabal.’ The vulgar derivation which gives it 
as coming from a combination of the initials of 
the five statesmen who formed the Cabinet of 
1671, Clifford, Arlington, Buckingham, Ashley, 
and Lauderdale, seems ingenious enough to be 
true, were it not for the awkward fact that the 
term is really of Hebrew extraction, imported 
into the language and used a century earlier than 
the date given above. 

Two other words will suffice to bring our list 
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to a close. What is the etymology of the term 
‘cockatrice?’ It is a lineal descendant of the 
English and Greek word ‘crocodile ;’ but the ‘r’ 
—a frequent offender in this respect—dropped 
out, and the word then became easily confounded 
with the English ‘cock.’ But the word, through 
this confusion with the name of a familiar bird, 
had lost much of its original terrible significance. 
To regain for it its lost association of terror and 
‘uncanniness,’ while retaining its familiar sound, 
the hideous story was invented of the cockatrice 
being hatched from a cock’s egg !—Lastly, in 
the expression ‘Jerusalem artichoke’ we have a 
curious turnabout of words which would require 
a lengthy explanation. Suffice it here to | 
that originally the word had nothing to do wit 
the Holy City, but comes directly from ‘ girasole,’ 
the Italian name for a sunflower. This blunder 
is now doubly irreparable. People will always 
connect this vegetable in some way with Jeru- 
salem, and we are even taught to call the soup 
made from it ‘ Palestine Soup !’—One other word 
and we are done. Many people must¢have won- 
dered where all the briars are grown from the 
roots of which are cut the pipes so well known 
to smokers as ‘ briar-root pipes.’ It need scarcely 
be said that no pipes are made from the briar. 
The word briar-root is undoubtedly a corrup- 
tion; and the derivation of ‘Beirout’ (a town 
which is said to export large quantities of the 
wood used in the eta at has been sug- 
gested. Most people would, however, prefer to 
side with Kingsley, and ascribe it to the French 
word for heath (bruyére), the tough woody fibre 
of which is peculiarly adapted for the purpose 
required. 


THUNDERBOLT’S MATE. 


By E. W. Hornune. 


PENELOPE LEES, cantering from the wool-shed 
to the home-station in the red light of a 
Riverina sunset, was, beyond a doubt, the pick 
of all the merry-looking, black-haired, blue-eyed 
little minxes in the colony. It is true that 


there was not another minx of any description | 


within fifty miles of the Bilbil boundary-fence ; 
but there was not a second Penelope in New 
South Wales ; at all events, not one to compare 
with the Penelope that cantered home so briskly 
this evening, after a long day out at the shed. 
Her spirits were not always so high, nor her 
looks so jaunty and engaging. It was a special 
occasion : the day now dying had been the hap- 
piest day of Penelope's life: it was the first day 
of the shearing at Bilbil Station. 

All day long little Miss Pen, on her piebald 
pony, had been helping with the sheep—really 
helping, not hindering. It was not the first 
time she had helped with the sheep; she could 
‘muster’ with the best, and the mysteries of 
‘yarding-up’ were not mysteries to Pen; but 
it was the first time she had been allowed out 
at the shed during shearing. Last year she was 
too young : the privilege had been promised her 


when she should have entered ‘double figures,’ 
And now that Rubicon was passed ; the child was 
ten; and three times a week, while shearing 
lasted, Pen was to be one of the regular hands 
for mustering the woolly sheep and driving the 
shorn ones back to their paddocks. The first 
day of this stirring work was at an end, and it 
had not disappointed her. This was why her 
blue eyes were so full of light, and her brown 
little face of animation. This was why she was 
pleased to imagine herself a real, big, bearded 
bushman ; and why she must needs ride in the 


‘thick scrub, a mile wide of the track—the very 


thing a real bushman would not have done. 

Not that there was the least fear of Penelope. 
She was the very last person to lose her way on Bil- 
bil run. She knew every mile of it—particularly 
those few between the homestead and the wool- 
shed—too well for that. But it was good practice 
to strike a straight line through the scrub when 
opportunity offered ; and Pen was now in one of 
the thickest belts of scrub on the run, which was 
famous for its small share of useless timbered 
country, and for the extent of its fertile salt-bush 
plains. Here and there, where the short trees 
grew sparsely, pools of lingering sunlight lay 
across the pony’s path ; once a great carpet-snake 
—thick as a strong man’s arm, and exquisitely 
marked—glided into its hole almost under his 
cantering hoofs; and more than once huge red 
kangaroos bounded noiselessly past, in front of 
his nose. The pony did not mind, being bush 
bred, and used to the swift, silent movements of 
its denizens. The silence, indeed, was extraor- 
dinary ; it always is in a belt of scrub. Even the 
pony’s canter was muffled in the soft sandy soil. 
Penelope apparently grew tired of the silence 
all at once ; for she uncoiled the long lash of her 
stock-whip—her real bushman’s stock-whip—and 
eracked it smartly. With the long lash swinging 
in the air for a second shot, she suddenly pulled 
up the pony. She fancied she had heard a 
human cry. She cracked the whip again : this 
time it was no fancy ; a man’s voice was calling 
faintly for help. 

Penelope was startled, and for an instant 
greatly frightened. Then, as she could see 
nothing, she took about the wisest course open 
to her: she marked the spot where she had first 
heard the cry—which was being repeated at short 
intervals—and took it for the centre of a circle 
which she now proceeded to describe at a slow 
trot. The immediate result of this manoeuvre 
was that she almost rode over a man who was 
sitting on the ground in the shadow of a hop- 
bush with his two hands planted firmly behind 
him, and half his weight upon his straightened 
arms. 

The pony shied: kangaroos it knew, and 
snakes it knew; but a solitary man squatting 
behind a hop-bush in the heart of the scrub was 
a distinct irregularity. The next moment Pen 
leapt lightly from the saddle—and the man 
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uttered one word, and that indistinctly: 
‘Water !’ 

Pen tore from her saddle the canvas water-bag 
which was another of her ‘real bushman’s’ equip- 
ments. ‘There’s precious little in it, but there’s 
a drop or two, I know,’ she exclaimed nervously ; 
and she was down at his side, wrenching the 
cork from the glass mouthpiece. 

‘Take care of that leg, for God’s sake !’ ejacu- 
lated the man. 

‘Why? Whatever’s the matter?’ She had 
noticed that his left leg was lying in an odd 

ition. 

‘Broken, answered the man; and _ his lips 
closed over the mouth-piece. 

It was no misfortutie that there was not more 
water in the bag. There was enough to moisten 
lips and tongue and throat, and a mouthful or 
two besides. Had there been more, the man 
might have done himself harm, as men have 
done before on obtaining water after enduring 
the pangs of prolonged thirst. Though far from 
satisfied, however, the man was relieved. More- 
over, he knew now that he was saved. He sank 
back and closed his eyes with a look of weary 
thankfulness, 

Penelope gazed down upon him, not liking to 
say anything, and uncertain for the moment 
what to dv. He was a man, she guessed, of about 
her father’s age—between forty and fifty ; but 
his long black hair was not yet grizzled, nor was 
there a single gray strand in the bushy black 
beard and whiskers. Below the line of black 
hair, the forehead was ghastly in its pallor ; and 
the deep bronze of the lower part of the face 
had paled into a sickly, yellow hue as of jaun- 
dice. The features were pinched and drawn; 
the closed eyes like deep-set caverns. The limbs 
were large and powerful, and had all the grace 
and suppleness of vigorous life—all but the left 
leg. That limb had the hard and motionless 
outline of death, and lay, besides, in an unnatural 

ition. The man had neither coat nor ‘swag,’ 

ut he wore long riding-boots and spurs ; and this 

led Penelope to the conclusion—which turned 
out to be correct—that he had been thrown 
from horseback. She also noticed that his 
right hand rested upon his wideawake, which 
was on the ground at his side, as though he 
feared its being blown away; and this struck 
her as odd, seeing that the day was closing with- 
out a breath of wind, 

At length he opened his eyes. ‘How far is it 
to the homestead, missy ?’ 
eae here? About two miles, replied 

en. 

‘Do you think,’ asked the fallen man, half 
shyly, ‘they would send—if they knew?’ 

‘Think ? I know they would ; why, of course. 
Only, the worst of it is, there’s hardly any one at 
the homestead. There’s only mother, and Sid the 
butcher, and Sammy the Chinee cook. I don’t 
suppose the groom’s got in yet; he was mustering 
—and so was I. The rest are out at the shed. 
The shearing began to-day, you know.’ 

‘How far from this is the shed, then ?’ 

‘Well, it’s six miles from the homestead,’ said 
Pen thoughtfully ; ‘so it must be about four 
from here. I’m certain it isn’t a yard less than 
wed miles from here: I’ve just come from 

ere, 


‘Do you think they would send? My leg’s 
broken. I’ve been lying here twenty-four hours. 
But for you, little missy, to-night would have 
finished me, ‘straight; though, for that matter—— 
Bless me, missy, you’re smart at mounting that 
little pony of yours !’ 

Penelope had vaulted back into the saddle. 
Her red little lips were tightly pressed, her 
teeth clenched. And there were no more sun- 
rays anywhere to be seen, but only a pale, pink 
reflection in the western sky. 

‘Are you going to ride back to the shed, little 
miss—alone—so late ?’ 

‘Yes; I’m off. They'll be here with the 
buggy in another hour, 

The man muttered a blessing : it was no good 
blessing her aloud, for Pen and her pony were 
a good twenty yards away: the trees and their 
shadows closed over them. 

Before the sound of the galloping hoofs died 
a the broken-legged bushman lifted his wide- 
awake from the ground ; and under it all the 
while had lain a brace of revolvers. 

Before the sound of hoofs returned, and with 
it that of wheels, the revolvers had disappeared. 
No one would have guessed that they were ten 
inches under ground. But the man’s finger-nails 
were torn and bent, and the sand had penetrated 
to the quick. 


II. 


The boss of Bilbil admitted that evening that 
there was something after all in the Ambulance 
Movement. The admission was remarkable, be- 
cause for years he had vowed that there was 
nothing in that movement. During his last long 
hokiday in Melbourne he had attended a course 
of ambulance classes, to pacify his wife, who 
worried him into it, and to convince her out of 
his own experience that there was nothing in 
those classes; and he accepted the certificate 
which was duly awarded him as a conclusive 
proof that that certificate was within any fool's 
reach ; thus disparaging himself to disparage the 
movement of which 4 had heard too much. 
The Philistine was converted now. A simple 
fracture had come in his way, a few simple 
directions had come back to his mind: to his 
great surprise, he knew all about it when 
the moment came: to his greater delight, 
the broken leg seemed to set itself. Late into 
that night—as late hours go, in the bush— 
William Lees stumped up and down his wife’s 
sitting-room in ecstasies ; delighted with himself, 
delighted with the ambulance classes ; delighted 
with his wife, who had goaded him into attending 
them. His delight might have been less had she 
taken her triumph less gently ; but as a matter 
of fact, she was doing en very best to read a 
book, and could not for his chatter. 

‘I never saw a neater break in my life,’ 
William Lees reported for the twentieth time— 
‘plain as a pike-staff and clean as a whistle. 
And I do believe I’ve set it safe and sound. 
He’s sleeping now like a top.’ 

Mr Lees was hard-working, open-handed, and 
kindly, and as popular among the station hands 
as any squatter need wish to be. He was a man 
of prepossessing looks, with eyes as merry and 
good-natured and almost as blue as those of his 
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small daughter; and he joined a schoolboy’s 
enthusiasm with a love of personal exertion which 
no schoolboy was ever yet known to exhibit. 

‘I am glad you have been able to make the 

r man so comfortable,’ remarked Mrs Lees— 
not for the first time, either—without looking up 
from her book. 

‘Comfortable? I’ve fixed him up Al; you 
should just see. He’s in young Miller’s room. 
I'll tell you what I’ve done: first of all, I’ve 
shifted ’—— 

*I don’t at all know how I shall get on with 
him upon my hands while I am all alone, as I 
am to this shearing.’ 

There was some slight petulance in her tone ; 
she had been obliged at last to shut up her 
book in despair. It was not that she was 
an atom less kind and good than her husband, 
in her own way. But it was a very different 
way. Mrs Lees was robust neither in health nor 
in spirits; in appearance she was delicate and 
pale, in her manner gentle ; but there were signs 
of determination in her thin sweet face—particu- 
larly about the mouth—which were not difficult 
to read, and which, by the way, were reproduced 
pretty plainly in Penelope. She‘ lay in one of 
those long, wicker-work arrangements which are 
more like sofas than chairs, as her husband paced 
the room and puffed his pipe; she disliked the 
smoke no less than the incessant tramping to 
and fro ; but she complained of neither. 

‘Why bother your head about him, my dear?’ 
said the boss, still marching up and down. ‘If 
you just look him up now and then, and see that 
Sammy feeds him properly—he must live like a 
fighting-cock, you know—that’ll be all that’s 
necessary. I don't fancy, from what I see of 
him, that he’s the one to talk much to anybody ; 
but if, for instance, he cared to be read to, 
why, you—or even Pen—could do that for 
him ; though not, of course, to any wearisome 
extent.’ 

For a while Mrs Lees remained silent and 
thoughtful. ‘Has he told you all about the 
accident, Will?’ she asked at length. 

‘He fell off his horse.’ 

‘But the circumstances—was he alone ?’ 

‘I should think so; I didn’t ask ;’ and Will 
Lees shrugged his shoulders, as much as to say 
that that was no business of his, 

‘Then what happened to his horse? And 
where was he bound for?’ 

‘IT really didn’t ask,’ answered the boss. 

‘Well, I think you ought to know something 
of the man, Will, dear.’ 

Lees stopped in his walk, and pointed at his 
wife the pipe-stem of masculine scorn. ‘You 
ladies are so horribly suspicious!’ he said. 
‘What business of mine is it who he is? What 
business of mine—or yours—whether the man 
is a humbug or not, since that’s what you’re 
driving at? There was no humbug about the 
broken leg ; that’s enough for me. It ought to 
be enough for you too; for he can’t get at your 
silver spoons, 7 lady, and good old family plate, 
and priceless old ancestral jewels, and closets full 
of golden guineas—he can’t get at any of them 
just yet a bit! 

The boss laughed loud at his pleasantry, being 
pleased with himself in every way to-night. 

‘No, but’—— Mrs Lees began earnestly; then 


she broke off: ‘Dear me, how late it is! Iam 
going to bed’ - 

She went. It had been on the tip of her 
tongue to express the objection she felt to bein 
left alone, or practically alone, from Monday til 
Saturday, for six long weeks, with this stranger 
within the gates. But she remembered how 
heavily her husband had paid, the previous year, 
through not giving to the shearing that personal 
supervision which was of little use unless it 
began with the first shift in the early morning, 
She knew that the overseer was too young a man 
to manage thirty-six shearers, and half that 
number of ‘rousabouts,’ single-handed. She also 
knew that at a word from her, her husband 
would give up sleeping out at the shed ; and this 
was the reason of all others why she held her 
tongue. 

Nevertheless, William Lees did receive a hint 
as to the doubtful wisdom of leaving his wife 
and child alone at the homestead without pro- 
tection during the inside of every week. It came 
from an outsider; in fact, from no other than 
the object of Mrs Lees’s feminine suspicions, It 
was Saturday evening, the man having been 
brought in on the Thursday ; the squatter had 
returned from the wool-shed for the week-end; 
and his very first care was to see how the broken 
leg was mending. 

he man lay in a room in the ‘barracks’—a 
superior sort of hut, with four rooms, sacred to 
the bachelors of the. station. ‘Now, Brown,’ 
said the squatter, bustling in—Brown was the 
name the man had given—‘let’s have a look at 
the leg.’ 

The brief examination that followed was en- 
tirely satisfactory to the amateur bone-setter— 
there was no -_—“=— one within seventy 
miles of Bilbil. The starched bandages were 
hard as flint ; the form of the leg was perfect; 
that the snap had been really as simple as it 
seemed, there could be no longer any doubt 
What was far less satisfactory was the patient’s face. 

‘I like the leg; it’s doing very nicely,’ said 
Lees, sitting down on the edge of the bed. ‘ But 
I don’t like your looks: you look like death, 
man! Are you eating anything, Brown?’ 

‘Plenty, sir, thank you. Sammy’s a first-rate 
attendant.’ 

‘But not first-rate company, eh? Come, my 
good fellow, I’m afraid you’re moping. Mrs Lees 
tells me you seem to og being alone from 
morning till night ; indeed, you’ve as good as 
told her so,’ 

The patient smiled faintly, and gazed at Lees 
with a strange expression in his cavernous eyes. 
‘Shall I tell you, sir, who mopes more at this 
station than I do?’ 

‘By all means—if there is such a person, 

‘But I don’t want to give offence’—— 

‘Then none shall be taken, Who is it?’ 

‘The missis.’ 

‘The mistress! What on earth do you mean, 
man ? 

‘There! I knew you wouldn’t like it. But 
it’s a fact. The missis mopes more’n I do, It’s 
nervous work for lonely women at a station ab 
night-time. Mrs Lees, begging your pardon, sit, 
is nervous, and well she may be.’ 

‘Well she may be! My good fellow, what 
are you driving at?’ 
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Brown closed his eyes. ‘You’ve heard of 
Thunderbolt, sir ?’ 
‘I’ve heard of a villain known by that name. 


What about him? He’s in Queensland, isn’t 


‘He’s a good deal nearer liome, sir,’ replied 
Brown earnestly. ‘If I’m not mistaken, I saw 
him a very little while ago. I don’t think I am 
mistaken ; I know him: I have very good reason 
to know him well—by sight.’ A dark look came 
over the white face. Brown ground his teeth 
savagely. ‘I was once stuck up by him,’ he 
continued in a low voice. ‘I shall never forget 
him. And I saw him as plain as I see you, Mr 
Lees,’ said Brown impressively, opening his eyes 
again—‘ the day I broke my leg—-in the paddock 
I broke it in!’ 

‘In my paddock ?’ cried William Lees. 

Brown raised his head an inch from the 

illow and nodded. ‘As sure as I lie here, sir. 

ou heard of Moolah Station, twenty miles south 
o’ this, being stuck up last Wednesday ?’ 

‘Just heard of it to-day ; but that was never 
Thunderbolt ?” 

‘It was never any one else, sir!’ 

‘Then why should he leave us alone ?—Are 
you quite certain you aren't mistaken, Brown ? 
And—what the deuce is there to grin at, my 
man 

‘Nothing, sir. I be Only Thunder- 
bolt and Co. never i id do two jobs running, 


with only twenty miles between them. Strike, 
and show clean heels; that’s their line. I know 
them—I tell you I’ve been stuck up by them. 
Now, if you was to hear of them twenty miles 
north’ 


‘Has he a mate, then?’ 

‘He had. But he was alone on Thursday— 
curse him! As for being mistaken, I know I’m 
not. I was in the scrub; he was in the open. 
It was just before my horse fell and smashed me 
—the horse that’s never been seen since. You 
can guess now who got it. Thunderbolt has a 
sharp eye for horse-flesh.’ 

The boss jumped up from the bed. ‘I wish 
to Heaven you’d told me this before, Brown !’ 

‘My leg was that bad; I couldn’t think of 
things.’ 

At this moment a hum of voices came through 
the open window from the long veranda oppo- 
site. The squatter looked out hastily. ‘The 
Belton buggy !’ he exclaimed. ‘Young Rooper 
and Michie!’ He hurried out. Brown closed 
his eyes wearily. But the buzz of voices out- 
side grew louder and louder ; and presently, back 
rushed Lees to the sick-room, his face flamin 
with excitement. ‘You were right, Brown! 
couldn’t have believed it! It was that villain 
you saw !’ 

Brown raised himself upon one elbow. ‘You 
don’t mean that—that—they’ve caught him?’ 

‘Ido! He was taken at Belton this afternoon ; 
old Rooper has got him there now; and young 
Rooper and Michie are on their way to the 
township for the police.’ 

A grin of exultation spread over Brown’s wan 
features—to fade rapidly into a peevish smile of 
unbelief. His shoulders sank back feebly upon 
; he shook his head slowly from side 

side. 

‘They ‘ll never keep him—never, never, though 


they’d caught him twenty times over! A slip- 
pery gentleman is Thunderbolt; I know him 
well ; he stuck me up, I tell you—he stuck me 
up!’ 


STUDENT LIFE AT’ THE INNS OF 
COURT. 


Tue Inns of Court, each with its pleasant garden, 
its hall, its chapel, and its library, offer an agree- 
able picture to the eye wearied by the monotony 
of street after street of dingy buildings. The 
Inns or hostels, as these schools of law were 
anciently called, are but a stone’s-throw from the 
busy thoroughfare; and should the stranger, 
tired of the noise and bustle of the London 
streets, turn down one of the many narrow little 
lanes by which they are approached, he will 
suddenly find himself in a region of stately 
buildings and silent courts and squares, Here 
is much to interest a lover of things ancient. He 
may, if he has strayed within the precincts of 
the Temple, visit the fine old church, with its 
effigies of recumbent Crusaders. Here, in a 
corner of the churchyard, is Goldsmith’s grave ; 
and hard by is Brick Court, where stood the 
building in which he wrote his Animated Nature, 
and in which, when times happened to be pros- 
perous with him, which did not occur often, he 
made merry with his friends. 

There is an old-world air about the Inns of 
Court that might easily beguile the stranger, if 
he were in a dreamy mood, into a fancy that 
time had slipped back a century or two. Nor 
would the illusion be dispelled if he could pee 
into the hall of the Middle Temple at six ph tu 
—the dinner hour—during term-time. He would 
see the benchers in their black gowns walking 
slowly up the hall, preceded by the head-porter 
in embroidered robe, carrying a long wand or 
mace. He would have noticed this official, before 
entering the hall, strike the floor twice with the 
end of his mace, and all the occupants, clad 
in black gowns, rise to their feet at the signal. 
These are the barristers and students. hey 
remain standing till the benchers have reached 
their table and grace has been said. After dinner, 
another grace is said, and the benchers retire 
in the same order. At the Middle Temple, 
students and barristers dine together in messes 
of four, and the dishes are passed round in a 
manner prescribed by immemorial usage. Each 
mess is supplied with wine, and the old-fashioned 
custom of drinking with one another is still 
preserved. 

Every afternoon during term-time a blast from 
a horn signals to the hungry student the ap- 
proaching dinner hour. An old writer thus 
refers to this ancient custom: ‘The panyer-man, 
by winding of his horn, summons the gentlemen 
to dinner and supper.” This ‘panyer-man’ also 

rovided mustard, pepper, and vinegar for the 
Fall ; ‘and hath for his wages yearly £3, 6s. 8d., 
and the fragments of certain tables.’ 

In a quaint old folio, published more than two 
centuries ago, the writer, describing the luns of 
Court as they existed in his day, gives some 
curious information. The chief cook, he says, 
‘had divers vailes appertaining to his office— 
namely, dripping and scummings, the rumps and 
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kidneys of loynes of mutton, which is the usual to pay double commons ‘during such time as 


supper-meat of this society, there being ——_ ,he should have any beard.’ 
sides 


any other joynt served in the hall.’ 
getting these delicacies, ‘for his further benefit 
he was wont to prepare every Easter a breakfast 
of calves’ heads, for which every gentleman gave 
twelvepence or more, according to his discretion.’ 
The same authority observes that only the sons 
of gentlemen studied the law, ‘the vulgar sort 
of people not being able to undergo so great a 
charge’ The manners d by these sons 
of gentlemen could hardly have come up to 
modern notions of refinement, for in an enact- 
ment dated the fortieth year of Elizabeth, it was 
ordered that ‘to avoid disturbance and confusion 
of service, every gentleman of this house [Gray’s 
Inn] who shoud henceforth go down to the 
dresser, either to fetch his own meat or change 
the same; or not presently to sit down to his 
meat when the servitors have messed him; or 
take meat by strong hand from such as should 
serve them, to be re out of commons.’ 

Books in the olden time were scarcé and very 
dear; but at the Middle Temple ‘they had a 
simple library, in which were not many bookes 
besides the law, and that the library, by meanes 
that it stood alwayes open, and that the learners 
had not each of them a key unto it, it was at last 
robbed and spoiled of all the bookes in it. But 
though they had lost their library, these gentle- 
men had other resources. After dinner and 
supper, the ‘students and learners sat together 
by three and three in a company, and one of the 
three se some doubtful question in the law to 
the other two, and they reasoned and argued it ; 
and this was observed every day through the 
year except festival day.’ At the end of every 
term ‘examination and search was made what 
exercises had been kept the same term and by 
whom; and likewise in the beginnings of the 
terms it was the custom to examine who kept 
their learning in the vacation time.’ It is not 
stated what befell those who had failed to ‘keep 
their learning.’ 

In hall and in church, students wore gowns 
and round caps; but boots and spurs, swords 
and cloaks, and extraordinary long hair, were 
forbidden. The regulations as to dress varied 
somewhat at the different Inns. At Gray’s Inn 
a member wearing ‘any gown, doublet, hose, 
or other outward garment of any light colour,’ 
was to be expelled ; and no member was to come 
into the hall to breakfast, dinner, or supper, or 
to any ‘exercise of learning,’ in boots. At Lin- 
coln’s Inn wearing a hat in hall or in chapel, or 
‘going abroad to London or Westminster’ without 
a gown, was prohibited; ‘and likewise, if any 
fellow of this house shall wear long hair or great 
ruffs, he shall be put out of commons. The 
members of the Middle Temple were more 
fortunate, for ‘they have no order for their 
apparell, but every one may go as he listeth, so 
that his apparell pretend no lightness or wanton- 
ness in tiic wearer,’ 

The authorities at the different Inns seem 
at one time to have strongly objected to their 
members wearing beards. There are several 
regulations on the subject. In the thirty-third 
year of Henry VIII, an order was issued that 
‘none of the fellows being in commons, or at 
his repast, should wear a beard ;’ the culprit 


Apparently this 
order was insufficient ; for in the first year of 
Mary’s reign it was enacted that ‘such as had 
beards should pay twelvepence for every meal 
they continued in them; and every man to be 
shaven upon pain of putting out of commons,’ 
Again, in the first year of Elizabeth, another 
order appeared ‘that no fellow should wear any 
beard above a fortnight’s growth.’ But the 
fashion at that time of wearing beards grew so 
rapidly that the very next year, at a council 
held in Lincoln’s Inn, it was agreed that all 
orders before that time touching beards should 
be repealed. 

The chief butler had orders to take the names 
and inform the benchers of those who offended 
in the matter of hats, boots, long hair, and the 
like; ‘for which he is commonly out of the 
es | gentlemen’s favour.’ A delinquent was 
punished by fine or by ‘putting him forth of 
commons; which is,” explains the chronicler, 
‘that he shall take no meate nor drynke among 
the fellowship untill the elders list to revoke 
their judgment.’ 

The masques and revels held in the halls of 
the Inns were often most magnificent entertain- 
ments. Stage-plays were sometimes performed ; 
and at other times the barristers danced with 
each other, and afterwards one of the gentlemen 
was called on to give the judges a song. But 
that other kinds of play were not neglected 
5 from an order issued on the 17th of 
November in the fourth year of Charles L 
Herein, it was ordered that ‘all playing at dice, 
cards, or otherwise, in the hall, buttery, or 
butler’s chamber should be thenceforth barred, 
and forbidden at all times of the year, the twenty 
daies in Christmas only excepted, 

At the present day, a student, if he be duly 
qualified in legal knowledge, may obtain his 
call to the bar after keeping twelve terms. 
Students who are at the same time members 
of one of the universities in the United Kingdom 
‘keep term’ by dining in hall three times during 
term ; other students must dine six times every 
term. The ceremony of ‘call’ varies slightly at 
the different Inns. The student dines in hall 
that night. At the Inner and Middle Temples 
he must appear in evening dress; and at the 
latter he must also be fully robed as a barrister, 
in wig, gown, and bands. The men called sign 
the roll, and the senior bencher makes a short 
—— wishing them success. At the Middle 

emple, the new barristers, who dine in their 
wigs, &c., have the privilege of inviting their 
friends to a wine-party in the hall after dinner. 

Between entrance at one of the Inns of Court 
and the final ‘call’ a period of three years 
usually elapses. During this time the student, 
when not engaged in study, may attend the 
lectures of the professors, or visit the law courts, 
or exercise his oratory at one of the legal debat- 
ing societies. He may, if he need a little relaxa- 
tion, play tennis in the gardens, or take martial 
exercise with his rifle corps. This volunteer 
regiment is recruited solely by barristers and 
students for the bar; hence, it is playfully nick- 
named the ‘Devil’s Own’ Then there are the 
‘common rooms’ attached to each Inn, where 
newspapers may be read and smoking indulged 
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in, and where lunch and other refreshments may 
be obtained. Lastly, on Sundays, the student can 
repair to the church belonging to his Inn and | 
listen to a sermon by an able preacher. 

This slight sketch may conclude with a pleasing 
account of the Inns as they appeared to Sir John 
Fortescue, writing in the reign of Henry VI. 
Sir John was Chief-justice of the King’s Bench, 
and it is in his work written in praise of the 
laws of England that the following occurs: 
‘The students resorted thither in great numbers 
to be taught as in common schools, Here they 
learn to sing and exercise themselves in all kinds 
of harmony. On the working days they study 
law, and on the holy days Scripture, and their 
demeanour is like the behaviour of such as are 
coupled together in perfect amity. There is no 
place where are found so many students past 
childhood as here.’ 


THE SPORTSMAN’S CALENDAR IN 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 
BY A RESIDENT. 


THERE is no part of the continent of North 
America where sport of every kind, save deer- 
stalking, is more accessible and abundant than in 
the beautiful province of Prince Edward Island. 
Reposing on the cool, blue waters of the Gulf of 
St Lawrence, which bathe its sandy beaches, and 
lying directly in the rouie of the migratory birds, 
it cannot be otherwise. 

Native — is scarce, and limited to the dusky 
grouse and blue or Arctic hare. There are foxes 
and bears and, until quite recently, beavers. The 
migrants are very numerous, and comprise the 
Canada goose, brent goose, black duck, teal, wid- 

n, woodcock, snipe, golden plover, and about 
fteen other varieties of the same family, great 
flocks of curlew, and many waders of less import- 


ance. 

Early in March the ‘Houk! houk!’ of the 
wild goose is heard in the land, and sportsmen 
are everywhere on the alert. Geese come to the 
island in immense flocks, arriving before the ice 
yee from the coast, but not before it 
breaks up. Gladdened by the first glimpse of 
water after their long and rapid flight from 
southern rice-fields and lagoons, the tired birds 
alight in the pools of water amid fissures in the 
ice, and there wait until the movements of the 
ice-floes shall have given them more sea-room. 
It is now in large part that the sportsman has to 
bag his game, since the geese are partial to fresh 
water, and there may have been early freshets in 
some of the rivers and brooks. At all events, he 
will get no sport without the aid of the goose- 
boat or tub, or both. 

The goose-boat is of small dimensions, ill-pro- 
portioned, white, and fitted with side-wheels, 
which are worked from within by means of an 
ingenious pedal arrangement conveniently placed 
amidships. Thus it is easily carried from one 
place to another, pretty nearly resembles a lump 
of ice—which it is intended to do—and may be 
propelled through the water in almost absolute 
silence, when drifting is not possible. The boat 
is carried out across the ‘board’ or standing ice 


some time previous to the expected arrival of the 


geese, and placed in a position whence it may be 
easily and rapidly launched. Decoys are placed 
in the water at various points, and the sports- 
man’s patience and skill are rarely unrewarded, 
If the tub be used, it is sunk into a hole pre- 
viously cut in the ice, of sufficient depth to con- 
ceal its occupant, who, having set out the decoys 
around him, awaits the incoming of the birds. 
This is, in fact, the more general method of cir- 
cumventing the geese. Spring goose-shooting 
lasts about a month, and the quantity of birds 
killed is always large. There is scarcely a creek 
or a cove throughout the whole coast of the island 
where geese may not be found, hence every one 
who can goes after them. A youth of our 
acquaintance shot three hundred during the 
spring of 1891, for all of which he found a ready 
sale in Boston ; and this is not an isolated case. 
Still, the number of geese does not sensibly 
diminish from year to year; indeed, sportsmen 
declare them to have been more plentiful last 
year than ever. 

When they return in the autumn from their 
breeding-places in the arctic and semi-arctic 
regions of Greenland, Labrador, and Newfound- 
land, they are again shot in considerable numbers, 
and, because wilder, giving better sport than in 
the spring. Latterly, at this season, pinnaces 
have been employed to pursue the geese in the 
rivers and creeks. But since they have proved 
hobgoblins to the birds, in some instances 
frightening them away altogether from favourite 
haunts, their use has been forbidden, and more 
sportsman-like methods adopted. 

Though fascinating to an unusual degree, 
spring goose-shooting involves serious risks to 
the health and personal safety of the sportsman, 
by reason of his long enforced exposure to the 
chilly winds that blow across the ice; and there 
is always the possibility of the ice suddenly 
breaking up and floating away seaward, 

The departure of the common goose for higher 
latitudes allows the sportsman — enough time 
to prepare for the arrival of the more desirable 
and delicate, if smaller, brent goose, which takes 
place early in May. Brent are not nearly so 

lentiful as the Canada goose, though they are 
ound at many points in the island in pretty con- 
siderable numbers. By this time the ice has 
almost disappeared, though a few blocks may 
— linger about. Again, the goose-boat, as 
escribed above, tub, and decoys are called into 
uisition, and good sport will be secured. The 
habits of the brent are such that the early morn- 
ing is the best time to get them when they come 
to the inshore feeding-grounds. At other times 
they paddle off to sea, where it is next to im- 
possible to get within range of them. The brent 
goose enjoys the distinction, with the black duck, 
of being one of the best table birds in existence. 
Since they do not, generally, reach our shores 
before the farmer begins his spring ploughing, 
brent are not so generally hunted as the common 
goose ; hence they rarely fall save to the guns of 
the leisured class. The high market value of 
these fine birds, and the keen sport they provide, 
are powerful considerations, and, not uncom- 
monly, quite enough to turn young yeomen from 
the field and tempt them to exchange the prosaic 
plough-handle for the gun. Brent leave the 
island about the middle of June with the same 
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mysterious suddenness as that which seems to 
mark all their movements, nor does a single bird 
appear thereafter until late in the autumn, when 
they pause with us for a brief breathing-space 
while passing south. As we write, a large flock 
are disporting themselves in the Hillsborough 
River, over against our residence, evidently pre- 
paring for their southward flight. 

During the spring, goose-shooting parties of 

rtsmen leave Charlottetown for the haunts of 
the birds. Besides the usual sporting appliances, 
each party is provided with horse and wagon, 
the latter being built with a view to carrying the 
goose-boat if necessary. During their expedition 
they generally put up at the most convenient 
farmhouse. 

It is generally thought that Prince Edward 
Island furnishes but little first-rate trout-fishing, 
though the exact contrary is the fact. We may 
not, it is true, boast of our rivers, for they are 
few; but such as they are, they really afford 
good opportunities for trout-fishing. The prin- 
cipal trout-rivers are the Dunk and Morrell, 
lying respectively east and west of the capital, 
and within easy access therefrom. Both rivers 
are carefully preserved, hence there is always 
a fixed certainty of sport. Besides this, heavy 
baskets may be caught all through the summer 
months in the tidal rivers, off the numerous 
sand-points which jut out from the land, though 
the fish are not generally larger than from one 
to three pounds. Good old Izaak has an exten- 
sive following in the Garden Province of Canada ; 
nor is the gentle art as practised nowadays a whit 
less conducive to good manners and amiability 
than when he i his cunningly baited hoo 
into the Cherwell and Avon and sat contem- 
platively on their grassy banks. The beginning 
of August brings the mackerel to our shores. 
On the 10th of August, black-duck shooting 
begins. At the end of the month the fields are 
everywhere dotted with golden plover and many 
other varieties. 

Few islanders, save those whose living depends 
on it, devote any time to mackerel-fishing, though 
it is such rare sport if the fish be abundant. 
This rich and valuable fish is found in all our 
waters, sometimes in enormous numbers, though, 
we believe, somewhat less than in former years. 
In Great Britain and Ireland, mackerel are 
generally caught from boats under sail ; with us, 
on the contrary, the boats are always anchored, 
finely chopped herring being thrown overboard 
to attract the fish thereto. In this way immense 
catches have been made; as, for instance, on a 
morning in August last a friend hooked and 
caught seven hundred and eighty fish in the 
space of a few hours. The chances of success in 
mackerel-fishing are fewer than in most other 
forms of sport. We have gone out to the fish- 
ing-grounds many times in succession, and have 
returned without a fish, though the good haul 
invariably came sooner or later. 

Breeding in the island, black ducks are always 
abundant, and are shot from the 10th of August 
until about the middle of November, at which 
time they leave. They generally arrive from the 
south in June, though we have seen them on two 
occasions as early as March, and last year a couple 
were shot by an Indian some time in that month. 


reported in the newspapers. Our grass-grown 
favourite breeding-places of the black duck, 

Plovers are to found all over the island, 
“safe a unlike the geese, they only visit it once 
in the year on their homeward flight. The 
golden plover are always abundant, though they 
are rarely got at without decoys, and then they 
fall an og 4 prey. The decoys are often so 
irresistibly life-like as to deceive not only birds 
but men. 

In September, snipe and woodcock may be 
shot in the marshes and covers, though these 
last are growing scarcer every year. Good bags, 
however, may yet be made in the less frequented 
parts of the island, and there is quite sufficient 
of this game to satisfy the true sportsman who 
enjoys a good day’s walk. The woodcock is a 
good deal smaller than his British namesake, 
though nothing behind him in delicacy of flavour. 
He hails from the Southern States. 

By the end of November, if the weather be 
open—if not earlier—the migrants have all de- 

rted ; but so long as we have the grouse and 

are, there is always something to shoot. The 
former is an excellent table-bird, and at the 
wg a moment cannot be bought in our markets 
or less than forty-five cents per brace, so great 
is the demand for it. Unlike the grouse—more 
properly ptarmigan—of Newfoundland, it never 
changes its colour, though its feathers are thicker 
and more abundant in winter than in summer. 
Grouse are growing scarcer every year, and, 
unless the mild provisions of our game-laws so 
far as they relate to these birds are strictly 
observed, - fi will ere long have become a thing 
of the past in Prince Edward Island. The hare 
is very abundant in every copse and grove. 
With the assistance of a good dog, he gives 
— sport ; but his flesh is of little value as 


Deer have not been found on the island within 
the memory of any one living, nor, it would 
appear, for a long time before ; but there can be 
little doubt that herds of moose and caribou 
roamed over the island at a remote period, since 
there are so many existing evidences to the fact. 

In the absence of large rivers, we have but 
few salmon, though they occasionally ascend the 
Dunk and Morrell rivers, and have been taken 
there with the fly. 


SPRINGS HERALD. 


A ! sweet-scented, dainty-hued, 

Within a hazel’s snow-bound cranny set ; 

Safe sheltered from the northern tempests rude, 
A violet ! 


Gray sombre skies and leafless trees ; and yet— 
Lest under Winter’s sullen sway and crude, 
Sweet Summer's sights and scents we might forget— 


Deep in the woodland’s dreary solitude, 
*Mid last year’s leaves—emblems of vain regret— 
Nestles the pledge of Spring's beatitude, 
A violet ! 
Ernest A. Carr. 
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The event was sufficiently noteworthy to be 
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